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OLD SPANISH NEEDLEWORK 




indicated, although in gold cloth of a coarser texture. Two pre- 
cious stones sparkle in each wing, another in the centre of a cross 
on the bird's breast. Around its head is a halo made of gems. 
One of the figures in the same altar-cloth is that of the Virgin 
Mary gorgeously robed in a blue mantle with pink skirt, the borders 
of all her draperies and the nimbus around her head thickly set 
with pearls and amethysts. The figure of Jesus has the drapery 
similarly edged with gold cord and jewels. The ground of both 
robes is of Jaid-work in gold thread and silk. Large golden stars 




SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. 



glitter in the sky above, and the black claws of the eagle rest on a 
ground of cloth of gold. The grass beneath is thickly strewn 
with jewelled flowers. 

One of the noblest specimens of raised work now extant is of 
Spanish origin. It is a piece of needlework tapestry, about 
fifteen feet in height by thirteen in breadth, owned by the National 
Archaeological Museum of Madrid. The design upon this elab- 
orate panel is a balcony upheld by colonnades, 'padded to rise 



lOOD studies in applique may be found in cer- 
tain old specimens of Spanish needlework now 
in the hands of a dealer in New York. In the 
embroidery of Spain, as in much of that of 
Italy, applique - plays a prominent part. It ap- 
pears in arabesques,, in flowers, in quaint ani- 
mals, in escutcheons, in landscapes. When 

shading is required, 

the brush, laden with 

water-color, is freely 

used. The outlining, 

veining, stems, and 

markings are made by 

gimp and cord, silk, 

and metal thread. A 

group of three cords 

sometimes indicates 

the stalks of a plant, ■ 

and these stalks often 

end capriciously in a 

free scroll. Sometimes 

the outline of a design 

is formed by four fine 

cords couched .with 

stitches of green or 

crimson silk. 

The scroll border on 

one piece of ancient 

drapery shows yellow 

convolvuli and red 

peonies, some opened 

full, others giving to 

view their calyxes and 

the backs of their 

petals. In and out of the foliage flutter birds having bodies of 

blue silk, wings and heads of scarlet (or what once was scarlet, 

now toned to grayish pink), with beaks of alternate blue and yel- 
low. Beneath the scroll runs a ribbon of pale yellow, overlapped 

with scales of pink silk, edged with tinsel cord. 

A pulpit hanging of white satin is divided into three compart- 
ments, the sides respectively occupied by a bishop's mitre and a 

cross. The centre section has a shield with an applique pattern 

of squares of dark 

green velvet outlined 

in silver gimp. 
Spangles of all kinds 

appear in Spanish 

needlework. A cushion 

of white silk, with ap- 
plique's of silver tissue, 

is overwrought with 

patterns of gold thread, 

interspersed with flat 

gold spangles of enor- 
mous size. Small span- 
gles are grouped into 

crosses, circles, trefoils, 

and quatrefoils. Larg- 
er convex spangles are 

pierced with holes at 

the sides, and are 

placed in groups to 

form ornamental ro- 
settes. 

A crimson velvet 

panel is powdered with 

flat four-petalled flow- 
ers, wrought in Bur- 
den stitch (a variety of 

couching), with gold 

and silver threads laid 

down and caught in 

place with stitches of 

blue, green, and yel- 
low. The long slender 

leaves of these flowers 

and their calyxes are 

entirely filled up with 

a network of gold 

thread caught with 

black silk. 

Applique would 

seem to have been an 

art indispensable to 

the devotees of olden 

times, since in no other way could the priests make proper use three inches from the surface, and covered with gold and silver 



work of gold and silver, over surfaces raised from behind by 
means of stuffing with cotton, and is a marvellous exhibit of skill 
and patience in the cloistered workers who, several centuries ago, 
wore out their live^ en it. C. C. H. 



P OR TIERE EMBROIDERIES. 




SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. 

YELLOW ORNAMENT ON CRIMSON SILK GROUND, WITH MEDALLION OK S. LUKE. IN THE SI'lTZEK COLLECTION. 



of the offerings of gold and gems bestowed upon Mother Church. 
A splendid altar-cloth of old Spanish work, now in London, is 
made of red velvet, having in the centre an eagle in high relief, 
the emblem of St. John the Evangelist. The feathers of the 
bird's breast are made by appliques of cloth of gold outlined 
with golden cord. The feathers of the wings are similarly 



thread. Around these pillars twine many colored flowers, the 
actual size of the blossoms depicted. An owl, an ape, a pheasant 
appear among the foliage, and on the balcony above are three 
vases filled with brilliant flowers. In the foreground reposes a 
stag at ease upon the turf, and beyond is seen a landscape of 
wooded hills. The entire work is executed in satin stitch, with laid 



Some embroideries, recently executed by Mrs. C. Wheeler, are 

not only important by 
reason of their magni- 
tude and the richness 
of the materials, but 
are of special moment 
as illustrating certain 
methods of decorative 
composition and color- 
ing which are equally 
applicable to embroid- 
eries on a. less exten- 
sive scale. Two of 
these pieces are large 
portieres of pale yel- 
low silk tapestry stuff, 
bordered with pale 
green plush. The de- 
signs in each case are 
vases of roses, which, 
though different, sup- 
plement each other. 
In one portiere the 
whole tone is com- 
paratively light. The 
floral part of this de- 
sign is a luscious mass 
of Southern roses, the 
studies for which were made at St. Augustine, Florida, by Mrs. 
Wheeler. The tints in this portiere range from deep pink to 
pale yellow, and the colors are so massed that the deeper tints 
rise into yellow pinks, and thence to the paler yellows which with 
their tender foliage melt into the tint of the fabric. The draw- 
ing of this mass is excellent. Each rose has its separate identity, 
and the feeling of depth is admirably expressed, without in the 
least interfering with the decorative effect. The blue vase which 

holds the flowers js in 
tapestry stitch, and is 
a very skilful imitation 
of the hardness and 
glitter of porcelain. 
On the other hand, in 
the portiere which is 
the complement of this 
one, the vase is a dark 
green delft, full of 
color, and just as skil- 
fully represents the 
sturdier texture. 

In the second por- 
tiere the tones are 
deeper. The mass pro- 
ceeding from the dark 
green is carried up by 
dark but still lighter 
foliage than the color 
of the vase with a feel- 
ing through of deep 
red roses, and one 
glowing full-petalled 
rose showing all its 
unfolding leaves. The 
color is carried on from 
tint to tint, and, as in 
the other portiere, is 
lost in the yellow back- 
ground. These de- 
scriptions may suggest 
a likeness to the work 
of MissTownsend, but 
this is not warranted, 
in fact, as the drawing 
and execution are car- 
ried much farther. 
The work is exceeding- 
ly beautiful, and bears 
the closest examina- 
tion without losing 
anything in breadth. 
In a bedspread of yellow satin, also by Mrs. Wheeler, the de- 
sign is roses, red and yellow, and their foliage. The vines make 
a series of .scrolls equally distributed over the surface. While 
this balance is preserved, each scroll is a different distribution of 
leaves, and each point of intersection a different cluster of roses, 
now turning their full faces, and now hiding behind foliage in 
fascinating confusion, M. G. H. 



